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CUP of Ridgways Genuine Orange 
Pekoe Tea is like the company ot a 
cheering friend. 

In lonesome moments that fill the day, 
in the evening hour of quiet reflection— 
any time, when exhausted nature calls 
for something soothing, sustaining and 
refreshing, a cup of the choicest tea— 
Ridgways Genuine Orange Pekoe—is 
nature’s supreme refreshment. 

Let this, ““The Finest Tea the World 
Produces,” minister to your daily needs. 


11b., % lb. & lb. and 15c Trial TINS 
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Ridgways, Inc., Dept.F, 60 Warren Street, New York. 
Send me a free Sample of Ridgways Genuine Orange Pekoe Tea and your booklet, “A Few Facts About Tea.” 
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Distinguished Books 


AGS ER Cae sles 


A story of infectious gaiety, which, says the Morning Post, “Fulfills the per- 
fection of its title.” The Daily Graphic calls it “an amazing tour de force. All 
spontaneous lyricism.” $2.00 


WANDERINGS IN ARABIA 


The authorized abridged edition of Travels in Arabia Deserta, a book which 
enjoys an almost fabulous reputation, but whose high price has keptit hitherto 
a gem restricted to the fortunate few. Two 8vo. volumes, boxed. $7.50 


OPEN CALE aNIGH a 


New York World— Uniformly brilliant.”’ New York Herald—“ A surprise and 
a joy.” A book of adventures in the capitals of Europe that has created a 
sensation on both sides of the Atlantic. $2.00 


BEGGAR’S BANQUET 


The story of a girl who on the verge of drab old-maidenhood finds the secret 
of love. This new novel marks a distinct advance over the author’s now 
famous Spilled Wine. $2.00 


MARCEL PROUST: An English Tribute 


Critical essays on the great French writer by Joseph Conrad, Arnold Bennett, 
Ceorge Saintsbury, Arthur Symons, L. Pearsall Smith, Compton Mackenzie, 
A. B. Walkley, Clive Bell, J. Middleton Murry, W. J. Turner, Stephen Hudson, 
Catherine Carswell, G. S..Street, E. Rickword, Ethel C. Mayne, Violet Hunt, 
Francis Birrell, Ralph Wright, Reginald Turner, Alec Waugh and Dyneley 
Hussey. SL.7 53 


WITHIN A BUDDING GROVE 


The second two volumes of Remembrance of Things Past, a translation by C. 
K. Scott Moncrieff of 4 Ombre des Jeunes Filles en Fleurs. Two 12mo. volumes, 
boxed. To be published in March. $5.00 


ESCAPADE: An Autobiography 


The story of three amazing years in a woman’s life. H. L. Mencken—“A 
genuinely remarkable work, both as document and as literature. The thing is 
absolutely new. Skill and daring in almost every stroke.” Octavo. $3.00 


KANGAROO 


A story of Australia and man’s search for an ideal. New York Times—“Not 
a paragraph that is not luminously provocative.” New York World—“A story 
of tremendous vitality.” New York Tribune—“ Miraculously and glamorously 
written.” . $2.00 


THE (HOPEFUL JOURNEY. 


A story of marriage in three successive generations. New York Morning 
Telegraph— Far surpasses Norris’ many-editiomed success.” New York World 
—‘“We want to give it our ardent recommendation.” $2.00 


DR. GRAESLER 


Schnitzler, says the New York World, is a “born story-teller.”’ This new 
novel from the Viennese wizard has the same charm, and is meeting the same 
enthusiasm as his famous Casanova’s Homecoming. $2.50 
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$1 0) 000 in prizes for 


Short Stories to be given by 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


Four Competitions: Mi 4, No particular type of story will be given 


preference. 




























Ist Competition: From January 1, 1924, to : 

March 31. 5, A contestant may submit as many sto- 
ries as he desires. Each story should 
mailed to Harper’s Magazine, accom- 


2nd Competition: April 1 to June 30. he 


3rd Competition: July 1 to September 30. panied by a self-addressed envelope with 
sufficient stamps for return. Each story 
4th Competition: October 1 to December 31. should have on the manuscript the name and 
address of the author and the words “Short 
For the best stories submitted in Story Contest.” 
each of these competitions the 
magazine will offer a first prize 6, [he prize-winning stories will be pub- 
of $1250, a second prize of $750, lished in Harper's Magazine, but all 
and a third prize of $500. ||| rights in such stories other than first serial 


rights will remain the: property of the au- 
thors. The editors will be glad to negotiate 
for the purchase of stories not included among 


The Judges the prize-winners but deemed worthy of 


publication. 





The three judges will be: 
MEREDITH NICHOLSON, novelist, essayist, I ‘HE editors hope and expect that 
and philosopher. the 1924 Short Story Competitions 
ZONA GALE, author of ‘‘Miss Lulu Bett’’ and 5 1 1 
Se meee: will bring out new fiction writers of 


BLISS PERRY, professor of English Literature preeminent ability and launch them 


at Harvard University and former editor of successfully on their CaleceEs;: 
the Atlantic Monthly. 








q Among the American short-story writers 
whose distinguished work has appeared 


{ itiAn in the magazine have been Bret Harte, 
Synopsis of the Conditions Stephen Crane, Mark Twain, William Dean 
(Which may be found in full in Harper’s Howells, Richard Harding Davis, Mary E. 
Magazine for February, or obtained from Wilkins, Owen Wister, Margaret Deland, 
the publishers on request.) James Lane Allen, Henry van Dyke, Henry 


James and Edith Wharton. 


The contests are open to all American 
(and Canadian) authors. Previous lit- 
erary reputation is not a factor. 


Among those whose reputations the mag- 
azine has assisted in making during re- 


2. he stories must be original, not trans- cent years have been Wilbur Daniel Steele, 
lations or adaptations. Katherine Fullerton Gerould, Sherwood An- 
, No limits are set as to length, but sto- derson, Charles Caldwell Dobie, Edwina 


ries of from 4,000 to 7,000 words are YG Stanton Babcock, Rose Wilder Lane, Fleta 
preferable. Campbell Springer, and Mary Heaton Vorse. 


ARPER’S welcomes the new. In its pages appeared the first stories of 
such widely different writers as Mark Twain and Sherwood Anderson. 


This competition is open both to writers of established reputation and to 
_ those who have never had work published before. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers of HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
49 East 33rd Street 3 New York City 
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EARLY CHINESE ART 


Unique, standing gilt-bronze 
statuette of Kwan Yin. 
Wei Dynasty, 220-264 A. D. 
Height: 213@ inches. 


Parish Watson & Coz. 
560 Fifth Avenue 
ew York 


Old Chinese Porcelains and Sculptures 
Archaic Chinese Bronzes and Jade 


Rare Persian Faience 
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tae ART OF THE 
GHINESE: POTTER 


by RL. HOBSON and A. L. HETHERINGTON 





HIs beautiful volume gives faithful reproductions of the finest examples of pre-Ming and 

Ming pottery and porcelain to be found in English collections. By way of introduction 
a short account is given of the general development of the potter’s art in China from about 
B.C. 200 to A.D. 1644. There are 53 plates reproduced in as many as seven colors and 100 
in half-tone. Every plate is accompanied by a full and accurate description. 


R. L. Hobson is the Keeper of the Department of Ceramics and Ethnography, British 
Museum, and author of several authoritative works on Chinese Pottery; A. L. Hetherington 
is the author of The Early Ceramic Wares of China, etc. 


Large gto., elaborately bound and boxed. The edition for the United 
States will be strictly limited to 500 numbered copies. $ 0.00 net. 


ALTERED A SNORE Poblisher «220 West 42 St., New Yorx 
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220 WEST 42d ST. 
NEW YORK 


The works of 
GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


and 


H. L. MENCKEN 


“The Mencken-Nathan outlook is aesthetic, 
aristocratic, anarchic. They are seekers after 
beauty, whatever its guise, and look upon the 
whirling globe as a vastly entertaining spec- 
tacle, to be applauded when well done and 
hissed when it could be better. They are in- 
dependent and say what they mean of whom 

they mean. Their aristocracy is the rule of the best; their anarchy bombs ideas. These are 


men to know, especially for the rising generation.’ 


By Mr. Nathan 
THE POPULAR THEATRE 


The first work on the American Theatre as it really is, its 
plays, its players, its audiences. $1.25 


COMEDIANS ALL 

‘*A book about the theatre, calculated to cause chuckles, to 
hold the attention, and to stir the intellect.’’—Baltimore 
Sun. $2.00 
THE THEATRE, THE DRAMA, 
THE GIRLS ’ 


Some of the chapters are: The Coming of the Censor, The 
Mystery Play, The Occult Play, Zeigfeld, The Star System, The 
Decl.ne of Beauty. $2.50 


THE CRITIC AND THE DRAMA 


The credo of Mr. Nathan as dramatic critic. ‘‘Really 
notable work.’’—A. B. Walkey in The London Times. $1.75 


THE WORLD IN FALSEFACE 


His views on criticism, the theatre, on men and women, on 
the world we live in, are set forth in a characteristic and en- 
tertaining manner. $2.50 


By Mr. Nathan and Mr. Mencken 
THE AMERICAN CREDO 


A ‘contribution toward the interpretation of the national 
mind.’’ In itthe national mob-psychology is scrutinized 
and !acerated. It is a cinema of the native Brain-ceil in 
action. $2.00 


By Mr. Mencken 
A BOOK OF PREFACES 


“The best criticism of literature that has appeared in 
America since Poe.’’—Mercure de France. $2.50 


BOOK OF BURLESQUES 


Satires and extravagances that, in humorous guise, make 
war upon hypocrisies, affections, and Philistinism. $2.50 


PREJUDICES: FIRST SERIES 


‘Brilliant essays on books, authors, ideas, institutions, and 
life. A book full of meat and matter, nourishing to the spirit, 
fattening to the senses.’’—Chicago Daily News. $2.50 


PREJUDICES: SECOND SERIES 


““Mr. Mencken’s elaborate dissertation on ‘The National 
Letters’ is the most notable single essay he has yet written.”’ 
—Ernest Boyd in The Freeman. $2.50 


PREDJUDICES: THIRD SERIES 


A critical survey of current aspects of Americanism, a 
veritable slaughter of popular vanities. $2.50 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE 


The most comprehensive treatise on the American dialect of 
English ever attempted. It almost exhausts the subject. $6.00 


IN DEFENSE OF WOMEN 


A revised and greatly extended edition of Mr. Mencken's 
well-known work. The chapters are: The Feminine Mind; 
The War Between the Sexes; Marriage, Woman-Suffrage, and The 
New Age. $2.00 


IN CANADA FROM THE MACMILLAN CO. OF CANADA, LTD., ST. MARTIN'S HOUSE, TORONTO 
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A Refreshing Bath Aid for Keen Out-of-Door Fellows 


When you are sticky, hot and tired shift a little Ammo in the 
bath. In five minutes you’ll feel as “fit as a fiddle.” 


AMMO gives water an added virtue and Then too, Ammo in the water gives tired 
makes soap do double duty. Presto! feet a new lease of life. 

Hard water is made as soft as rain water. Refresh Obaot 

With a little soap, AMMO createsa “CO TeSUINS—V boy: 

mountain of soft, creamy suds. Besides, Enjoy this man’s bath aid—unper- 
it vanishes all odors. fumed. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us: 
American Ammone Co., 1201 Times Bldg., New York. 
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The Diary 

ie 

Samuel Pepys 
Edited by 

Henry B. Wheatley 


The complete 
standard Wheatley 
edition, formerly in 
eight volumes, re- 
issued on India paper 
in three volumes. 

3 vols. $15.00 


A Theory 
of 
Social 
Economy 
By Gustav Cassel 


A complete analy- 
sis and restatement 
of economic prin- 
ciples by the famous 
Professor of the Uni- 
versity of Stock- 
holm. $5.00 


Henry George’s 
Progress 

and 

Poverty 


The best known 
and most widely read 
book on _ political 
economy ever writ- 
ten, condensed into a 


litle more than 2. 


third of its original 
size. $1.00 
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Harcourt, Brace 
& Company 


383 MADISON AVENUE :: NEW YORK 


BLINDNESS OF HEART 
By Violet Colquhoun Bell 


A brilliant English novel dealing with romantic 
love against the sophisticated background of 
modern society. $2.00 


LOOKING AFTER JOAN 
By John Palmer 


The story of a girl of eighteen on the staff of an 
International Congress and of her love affair with an 
expert on human relations. $2.00 


MONETARY REFORM 
By John Maynard Keynes 


The author of “Economic Consequences of the 
Peace” proposes regulation of currency and credit, 
and examines the monetary problems of the day. 


$2.50 
TOWARDS INTERNATIONAL 


JUSTICE 
By F. N. Keen 


Discusses the principles underlying the League 
of Nations and its future, and describes its Con- 
stitution and machinery. Introduction by Gilbert 
Murray. $2.50 


CRITICAL EPOCHS IN 
HISTORY 


By D. C. Somervell 


An extraordinarily fascinating study of the 
development of political theory, and of nine great 


_ characters who have made history. $5.00 


LORD SHAFTESBURY 
By J. L. and Barbara Hammond 


“Tt is scholarly in research, lucid, restrained in 
style, yet rising at times to a grave eloquence.”— 


The Nation (London). $3.50 


CHANGES AND CHANCES 
By H. W. Nevinson 
The autobiography of a great British war corre- 
spondent, written with honesty, frankness and an 
artist’s power of expression. Mr. Nevinson brings 
the reader into contact with a great company of 
distinguished writérs and men of action. $4.50 





The 

Mancroft 
Essays 

By Arthur Michael 


Samuel 


Literary, archzo- 
logical, and_histori- 
cal essays which re- 
capture the style and 
charm of Lamb, Haz- 
litt,and Sainte- 
Beuve. $3.00 


The 
Structure 
of the 
Atom 


By: Ee N.S dae 
Andrade 


In simple form 
this book offers a 
comprehensive  sur- 
vey of recent ex- 
periment and theory 
on this important 
scientific problem. 

$6.00 


The 

Psychology 

0 

Reasoning 

By Eugene Rignano 


The editor of one 
of the leading scien- 
tific journals of Eu- 
rope surveys the 
vast body of psy- 
chological knowledge 
gained. during the 
present century. 

arnd.50 
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ALL GOD'S CHILLUN GOT WINGS 


A PLAY IN TWO ACTS 


BY EUGENE O'NEILL 


CHARACTERS 
JIM HARRIS 
MRS. HARRIS, his mother 
HATTIE, his sister 
ELLA DOWNEY 
SHORTY 
JOE 
MICKEY 


Whites and Negroes 


Act OnE 


SCENE ONE—A _ corner in lower New York. 
Years ago. End of an afternoon in Spring. 

SCENE TwO—T/e same. Nine years later. 
End of an evening in Spring. 

SCENE THREE—TI he same. Five years later. 
A night in Spring. 

SCENE FOUR—The street before a church in the 
same ward. A morning some weeks later. 


Act Two 


SCENE ONE-—A flat in the same ward. A morn- 
ing two years later. 

SCENE Two—The same. 
months later. 

SCENE THREE—I/ve same. 
months later. 


At twilight see 


A night some 


Actr I 


Scene 1 


A corner in lower New York, at the edge of a 
colored district. Three narrow streets converge. A 


triangular building in the rear, red brick, four- 
storied, sts ground floor a grocery. Four-story ten- 
ements stretch away down the skyline of the two 
streets. The fire escapes are crowded with people. 
In the street leading left, the faces are all white; 
in the street leading right, all black. It és hot 
Spring. On the sidewalk are eight children, four 
boys and four girls. Two of each sex are white, 
two black. They are playing marbles. One of the 
black boys is Jim Harris. The little blonde girl, 
her complexion rose and white, who sits behind 
his elbow and holds his marbles is Exwa 
Downey. She is eight. They play the game 
with concentrated attention for a while. People 
pass, black and white, the Negroes frankly par- 
tacipants in the spirit of Spring, the whites 
laughing constrainedly, awkward in natural 
emotion. Their words are lost. One only hears 
their laughter. It expresses the difference in race. 
There ave street noises—the clattering roar of the 
Elevated, the puff of its locomotives, the rumina- 
tive lazy sound of a horse-car, the hooves of its 
team clacking on the cobbles. From the street of 
the whites a high-pitched, nasal tenor sings the 
chorus of ‘‘Only a Bird in a Gilded Cage.’’ On 
the street of the blacks a Negro strikes up the 
chorus of: “I Guess I'll Have to Telegraph 
My Baby.” As this singing ends, there is laugh- 
ter, distinctive in quality, from both streets. 
Then silence. The light in the street begins to 
grow brilliant with the glow of the setting sun. 
The game of marbles goes on. 
Waite Girt—[Tugging at the elbow of her 
brother| Come on, Mickey! 
129 


130 


Her Broruer—[Roughly| 
youse! 

Wuite Girt—Aw right, den. You kin git 
a lickin’ if you wanter. [Gets up to move 
off .] 

Her Brotoer—Aw, git off de eart! 

Wuite Girt—De old woman’ll be mad- 
der’n hell! 

Her Brotuer—[Worried now] I’m comin’, 
ain’t I? Hold your horses. 

Buack Girt—[To a black boy] Come on, you 
Joe. We gwine git frailed too, you don’t 
hurry. 

Jor—Go long! 

Micxry—Bust up de game, huh? I gotta 
run! [ Jumps to his feet.] 

Oruer WuiteE Bor—Me, too! [ Jumps up.] 

Oruer Biacx Girt—Lawdy, it’s late! 

Joze—Me for grub! 

Micxey—|To Jim Harris} You’s de winner, 
Jim Crow. Yeh gotta play tomorrer. 

Jim—[Readily] Sure ting, Mick. Come one, 
come all! [He laughs. ] 

Orxer Wuite Boy—Me too! I gotta git 
back at yuh. 

Jum—Aw right, Shorty. 

Litritze Girits—Hurry! Come on, come on! 
[The six start off together. Then they notice 
that Jim and Euwa are hesitating, standing 
awkwardly and shyly together. They turn to 
mock. | 

Joz—Look at dat Jim Crow! Land sakes, he 
got a gal! [He laughs. They all laugh. | 

Jum—[Ashamed] Ne’er mind, you Choco- 
late! | 

Micxey—Look at de two softies, will yeh! 
Mush! Mush! [He and the two other boys 
take this up.| 

Litre Giris—[ Pointing their fingers at Ella] 
Shame! Shame! Everybody knows your 
name! Painty Face! Painty Face! 

Erra—| Hanging her head] Shut up! 

Littte Wuite Girt—He’s been carrying 
her books! 

Cotorep Girt—Can’t you find nuffin bet- 
ter'n him, Ella? Look at de big feet he 
got! [She laughs. They all laugh. Jim puts 
one foot on top of the other, looking at Exa.] 

Exrta—Mind yer own business, see! [She 
strides toward them angrily. They jump up 


Aw, gwan, 
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and dance in an ecstasy, screaming and laugh- 
ing. | 

Axtt—Found yeh out! Found yeh out! 

Micxey—Mush-head! Jim Crow de Sissy! 
Stuck on Painty Face! 

Joz—Wiil Painty Face let you hold her 
doll, boy? 

SHorty—Cissy! Softy! [Extia suddenly be- 
gins to cry. At this they all howl.) 

Aut—Cry-baby! Cry-baby! Look at her! 
Painty Face! 

Jum—[Suddenly rushing at them, with clenched 
fists, furtously| Shut yo’ moufs! I kin lick 
de hull of you! [They all run away, laugh- 
ng, shouting, and jecring, quite triumphant 
now that they have made him, too, loose his 
temper. He comes back to Eta, and stands 
beside her sheepishly, stepping on one foot 
after the other. Suddenly he blurts out:] 
Don’t bawlno more. I done chased ’em. 

Exrra—[Comforted, politely] T’anks. 

Jum—[Swelling out] It was a cinch. I kin 
wipe up de street wid any one of dem. 
[He stretches out his arms, trying to bulge 
out his biceps| Feel dat muscle! 

Etra—[Does so gingerly—then with admira- 
tion| My! 

Jim—[Protectingly] You mustn’t never be 
scared when I’m hanging round, Painty 
Face. 

Exrra—Don't call me that, Jim—please! 

Jim—[Contritely] I didn’t mean nuffin’. I 
didn’t know you'd mind. 

Exrira—I do—more’n anything. 

Jum—You oughtn’t to mind. Dey’s jealous, 
dat’s what. 

Exrita—Jealous? Of what? 

Jim—[Pointing to her face] Of dat. Red ’n’ 
white. It’s purty. 

Erta—I hate it! 

Jum—lt’s purty. Yes, it’s—it’s purty. It’s— 
outa sight! 

Extita—lI hate it. I wish I was black like 
you. 

Jum—l[Sort of shrinking} No you don’t. 
Dey'd call you Crow, den—or Choco- 
late—or Smoke. 

Extita—I wouldn’t mind. 

Jim—[Somberly] Dey’d call you nigger 
sometimes, too. 
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Extita—I wouldn’t mind. 

Jum—[Humbly] You wouldn’t mind? 

Etta—No, I wouldn’t mind. [An awkward 
pause.] 

Jum—[Suddenly] You know what, Ella? 
Since I been tuckin’ yo’ books to school 
and back, I been drinkin’ lots 0’ chalk 
"n’ water tree times a day. Dat Tom, de 
barber, he tole me dat make me white, 
if I drink enough. [Pleadingly] Does I 
look whiter? 

Extra—|[Comfortingly] Yes—maybe—a little 
bit— 

Jim—[Trying a@ careless tone) Reckon dat 
Tom’s a liar, an’ de joke’s on me! Dat 
chalk only makes me feel kinder sick in- 
side. 

Exrra—[Wonderingly] Why do you want to 
be white? 

Jum—Because—just because—I lak dat 
better. 

Extra—I wouldn't. I like black. Let’s you 
and me swap. I'd like to be black. [Clap- 
ping her hands| Gee, that'd be fun, if we 
only could! 

Juw—[Hesitatingly] Yes—maybe— 

E:rta—Then they’d call me Crow, and 
you'd be Painty Face! 

Jum—They wouldn’t never dast call you 
nigger, youbet! I'd kill’em! [A long pause. 
Finally she takes his hand shyly. They both 
keep looking as far away from each other as 
possible. | 

Etxra—I like you. 

Jim—I like you. 

E:ta—Do you want to be my feller? 

Jim—Yes. 

Erzta—Then I’m your girl. 

Jim—Yes. [Then grandly] You kin bet none 
o’ de gang gwine call you Painty Face 
from dis out! I lam’ em’ good! [The sun 
has set. Twilight has fallen on the street. An 
organ grinder comes up to the corner and plays 
“* Annie Rooney.” They stand hand-in-hand 
and listen. He goes away. It és growing 
dark. | 

Exrra—[Suddenly] Golly, it’s late! I'll git 
a lickin’! 

Jim—Me, too. 

Ex:ita—I won't mind it much. 
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Jim—Me nuther. 

ELLa—See you going to school tomorrow. 

Jum—Sure. 

Exria—lI gotta skip now. 

Jim—Me, too. 

Exrra—] like you, Jim. 

Jrm—TI like you. 

Etira—Don't forget. 

Jim—Don’t you. 

Erta—Good-by. 

Jim—So long. [They run away from each other 
—then stop abruptly, and turn as at a Ssig- 
nal.| 

Exrita—Don't forget. 

Jum—I won't, you bet! 

Erra—Here! [She kisses her hand at him, 
then runs off in frantic embarrassment. | 

Jim— [Overcome] Gee! [Then he turns and 
darts away, as 
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Scene 2 


The same corner. Nine years have passed. It 
is again late Spring at a time in the evening 
which immediately follows the hour of Scene r. 
Nothing has changed much. One street is. still 
all white, the other all black. The fire escapes are 
laden with drooping human beings. The grocery- 
store és still at the corner. The street noises are 
now more rhythmically mechanical, electricity 
having taken the place of horse and steam. People 
pass, white and black. They laugh as in Scene t. 
From the street of the whites the high-pitched 
nasal tenor sings: ‘‘Gee, I Wish That I Had 
a Girl,”’ and the Negro replies with ‘All I 
Got Was Sympathy.’’ The singing is followed 
again by laughter from both streets. Then si- 
lence. The dusk grows darker. With a spluttering 
flare the arc-lamp at the corner is lit and sheds 
a pale glave over the street. Two young roughs 
slouch up to the corner, as tough in manner as 
they can make themselves. One is the SHORTY 
of Scene 1; the other the Negro, Jor. They stand 
loafing. A boy of seventeen or so passes by, es- 
corting a girl of about the same age. Both are 
dressed in their best, the boy in black with stiff 
collar, the girl in white. 
SHorty—[Scornfully] Hully cripes! Pipe 
who's here! [To the girl, sneeringly] Wha’s 
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matter, Liz? Don’t yer recernize yer old 
fr’ens? 

Giri—|Frightenedly| Hello, Shorty. 

Snorty—Why de glad rags? Goin’ to grad- 
uation? [He tries to obstruct their way but, 
edging away from him, they turn and run. | 

Jore—Har-har! Look at dem scoot, will 
you! [SHorty grins with satisfaction. | 

SHorty—[Looking down other street] Here 
comes Mickey. 

Joz—He won de semi-final last night easy? 

SHortTy—Knocked de bloke out in de thoid. 

Jor—Dat boy’s suah a-comin’! He’ll be de 
champeen yit. 

Snorty—[ Judicially| Got a good chanct— 
if he leaves de broads alone. Dat’s where 
he’s wide open. [Mackey comes in from the 
left. He és dressed loudly, a straw hat with a 
gaudy band cocked over one cauliflower ear. 
He has acquired a typical ‘‘pug's’’ face, 
with the added victousness of a natural bully. 
One of hes eyes ts puffed, almost closed, as a 
result of his battle the night before. He swag- 
gers up.| 

Botu—Hello, Mickey. 

Micxey—Hello. 

Joz—Hear you knocked him col’. 

Micxey—Sure. I knocked his block off. 
[Changing the subject] Say. Seen 'em goin’ 
past to de graduation racket? 

SHorty—[With a wink] Why? You int’- 
rested? 

Joze—[Chuckling| Mickey’s gwine roun’ git 
a good conduct medal. 

Micxry—Sure. Dey kin pin it on de seat 0’ 
me pants. [They laugh] Listen. Seen Ella 
Downey goin’? 

SHortTy—Painty Face? No, she ain’t been 
along. 

Micxry—|[W4th authority] Can dae name, 
see! Want a bunch o’ fives in yer kisser? 
Den nix! She’s me goil, understan’? 

Jor—[Venturing to joke] Which one? Yo’ 
number ten? 

Micxrey—[ Flattered] Sure. Dereal K.O. one. 

SHorty—|Pointing right—sneeringly| Gee! 
Pipe Jim Crow all dolled up for de 
racket. 

Jor—[With disgusted resentment] You mean 
tell me dat nigger’s graduatin’? 
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SHorty—Ask him. [Jim Harris comes in. 
He is dressed in black, stiff white collar, etc. 
—a quiet-mannered Negro boy with a queerly- 
baffled, sensitive face.| 

Jum—[Pleasantly| Hello, fellows. [They 
grunt in reply, looking over him scornfully.| 

Joze—[Staring resentfully] Is you graduatin’ 
tonight? 

Jim—Yes. 

Joe—[Spitting disgustedly| Fo’Gawd’s sake! 
You zs gittin’ high-falutin’! 

Jim—|Smiling deprecatingly| This is my sec- 
ond try. I didn’t pass last year. 

Joz—What de hell does it git you, huh? 
Whatever is you gwine do wid it now 
you gits it? Live lazy on yo’ ol’ woman? 

Jim—[Assertively] I'm going to study and 
become a lawyer. 

Joz—[With a snort] Fo’ Chris’ cibies nigger! 

Jum—[Fiercely] Don’t you call me that— 
not before them! 

Joe—|[Pugnaciously| Does you deny you's a 
nigger? I shows you— 

Micxey—[Gives them both a push—truculent- 
ly] Cut it out, see! I’m runnin’ dis corner. 
[Turning to Jim insultingly| Say, you! 
Painty Face’s gittin’ her ticket tonight, 
ain’t she? 

Jum—You mean Ella— 

Micxry—Painty Face Downey, dat’s who 
I mean! I don’t have to be aioe ggg wit’ 
her. She’s me goil! 

Jim—[Glumly] Yes, she’s graduating. 

SHorty—|[Wainks at Mickey] Smart, huh? 

Micxey—[Winks back—meaningly| Willin’ 
to loin, take it from me! [Jim stands 
tensely as tf a struggle were going on in him. | 

Jim—[Finally blurts out] 1 want to speak to 
you, Mickey—alone. 

Micxey—| Surprised—insultingly] Aw, what 
de hell—! 

Jim—[Excitedly] It’s important, I tell you! 

Micxry—Huh? [Stares at him inquisitively— 
then motions the others back carelessly and 
follows Jim down front. | 

SHorTy—Some noive! 

Jore—[Vengefully] 1 gits dat Jim alone, you 
wait! 

Micxey—Well, spill de big news. I ain’t 
got all night. I got a date. 
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Jim—With—Ella? 

Mickey—What’s dat to you? 

Juw—[The words tumbling out) What—I 
wanted to say! I know—I’ve heard—all 
the stories—what you've been doing 
around the ward—with other girls—it’s 
none of my business, with them—but 
she—Ella—it’s different—she’s not that 
kind— 

Micxey—l[Insultingly] Who told yuh so, 
huhe 

Jum—[Draws back his fist threateningly| 
Don’t you dare—! [Mickey és s0 paralyzed 
by this effrontery that he actually steps 
back.| 

Micxey—Say, cut de comedy! [Begénning 
to feel insulted] Listen, you Jim Crow! 
Ain't you wise I could give yuh one 
poke dat’d knock yuh into next week? 

Jrm—I'm only asking you to act square, 
Mickey. 

Micxey—What’s it to yuh? Why, yuh 
lousy goat, she wouldn’t spit on yuh 
even! She hates de sight of a coon. 

Jum—[In agony| I—I know—but once she 
didn’t mind—we were kids together— 

Micxer—Aw, ferget dat! Dis is now! 

Jum—And I'm still her friend always—even 
if she don’t like colored people— 

Micxry—CGoons, why don’t yuh say it 
right! De trouble wit’ you is yuh’re git- 
tin’ stuck up, dat’s what! Stay where 
yeh belong, see! Yer old man made coin 
at de truckin’ game and yuh’re tryin’ to 
buy yerself white—graduatin’ and law, 
fer Hell’s sake! Yuh’re gittin’ yerself in 
Dutch wit’ everyone in de ward—and it 
ain't cause yer a coon neider. Don’t de 
gang all train wit’ Joe dere and lots of 
others? But yuh’re tryin’ to buy white 
and it won't git yuh no place, see! 

Jum—[Trembling] Some day—I'll show 
you— 

Micxey—[ Turning away| Aw, gwan! 

Jum—D’ you think I'd change—be you— 
your dirty white—! 

Micxey—[Whirling about] What’s dat? 

Jim—[With hysterical vehemence] You act 
square with her—or I'll show you up— 
I'll report you—I’ll write to the papers— 
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the sporting writers—I’ll let them know 
how white you are! 

Micxey—|[Infuriated| Yuh damn nigger, 
I'll bust yer jaw in! [Assuming his ring 
pose he weaves toward |1M, his face set in a 
cruel scowl. Jim waits helplessly but with a 
certain dignity. | 

SHorty—Cheese it! A couple bulls! And 
here’s de Downey skoit comin’, too. 

Micxey—I'll get yuh de next time! [Eta 
Downey enters from the right. She 4s seven- 
teen, still has the same rose and white com- 
plexton, is pretty but with a rather repelling 
bold air about her.| 

Erra—|[Smiles with pleasure when she sees 
Mickey] Hello, Mick. Am [I late? Say, 
I’m so glad you won last night. [She 
glances from one to the other as she feels 
something in the air) Hello! What’s up? 

Micxrey—Dis boob. [He indicates Jim scorn- 
fully.) 

Jum—[Diffidently] Hello, Ella. 

Exvra—[Shortly, turning away| Hello. [Then 
to Micxzy] Come on, Mick. Walk down 
with me. I got to hurry. 

Jum—[Blurts out] Wait—just a_ second. 
[Painfully| Ella, do you hate—colored 
people? 

Micxry—Aw, shut up! 

Jim—Please answer. 

Exrra—[ Forcing a laugh| Say! What is this— 
another exame 

Jim—[Doggedly| Please answer. 

Erxra—(Irritably| Of course I don’t! Have- 
n’t I been brought up alongside—Why, 
some of my oldest—the girls I’ve been 
to public school the longest with— 

Jrm—Do you hate me, Ella? 

Exrita—[Confusedly and more irritably| Say, 
is he drunk? Why should I? I don’t hate 
anyone. 

Jum—Then why haven’t you ever hardly 
spoken to me—for years? 

Exrra—[Resentfully] What would I speak 
about? You and me’ve got nothing in 
common any more. 

Jim—[Desperately] Maybe not any more— 
but—right on this corner—do you re- 
member once—? 

Erra—I don’t remember nothing! [Angri- 
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ly] Say! What’s got into you to be but- | 


ting into my business all of a sudden 
like this? Because you finally managed 
to graduate, has it gone to your head? 

Jum—No, I—only want to help you, Ella. 

E:ra—Of all the nerve! You're certainly 
forgetting your place! Who’s asking you 
for help, I’d like to know? Shut up and 
stop bothering me! 

Jum—L[Insistently] If you ever need a friend— 
a true friend— 

Exrra—I've got lots of friends among my 
own—kind, I can tell you. [Exasperat- 
edly] You make me sick! Go to—hell! 
[She flounces off. The three men laugh. Micx- 
BY follows her. Jim és stricken. He goes and 
sinks down limply on a box in front of the 
grocery-store. | 

Suorty—I'm going to shoot a drink. Come 
on, Joe, and I'll blow yuh. 

Jor—[Who has never ceased to follow every 
move of J1m’s with angry, resentful eyes] Go 
long. I’se gwine stay here a secon’. I got 
a lil’ argyment. [He points to Jim. | 

SHorty—Suit yerself. Do a good job. See 
yuh later. [He goes, whistling. | 


Joze—[Stands for a while glaring at J1m, his ° 


fierce little eyes peering out of his black face. 
Then he spits on his hands aggressively and 
strides up to the oblivious Jim. He stands in 
front of him, gradually working himself into a 
fury at the other's seeming indifference to his 
words| Listen to me, nigger: I got a heap 
to whisper in yo’ ear! Who 1s you, any- 
how? Who does you think you 1s? Don’t 
yo’ old man and mine work on de docks 
togidder befo’ yo’ old man gits his own 
truckin’ business? Yo’ ol’ man swallers 
his nickels, my ol’ man buys him beer wid 
dem and swallers dat—dat’s de on’y dif- 
f'rence. Don’t you’n’me drag up togidder? 
Jim—[Daully] I'm your friend, Joe. 
Joz—No, you isn’t! Lain’t no fren o’ yourn! 
I don’t even know who you is! What’s 
all dis schoolin’ you doin’? What’s all dis 
dressin’ up and graduatin’ an’ sayin’ you 
gwine study be a lawyer? What’s all dis 
fakin’ an’ pretendin’ and swellin’ out 
grand an’ talkin’ soft and perlite? What's 
all dis denyin’ you’s a nigger—an’ wid 
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de white boys listenin’ to you say it! Is 
you aimin’ to buy white wid yo’ ol’ 
man’s dough like Mickey say? What is 
you? [In a rage at the other's silence] You 
don’t talk? Den I takes it out 0’ yo’ 
hide! [He grabs Jim by the throat with one 
hand and draws the other fist back| Tell me 
befo’ I wrecks yo’ face in! Is you a nig- 
ger or isn’t you? [Shaking him] Is you a 
nigger, Nigger? Nigger, is you a nigger? 

Jim—[Looking into his eyes—quietly| Yes. I'm 
a nigger. We're both niggers. [They look at 
each other for a moment. Jon’s rage vanishes. 
He slumps onto a box beside Jim's. He offers 
him a cigarette. Jim takes it. JOE scratches 
a match and lights both their cigarettes. 

Jou—[After a puff, with full satisfaction] 
Man, why didn’t you ’splain dat in de 
fust place? 

Jum—We’'re both niggers. [The same hand- 
organ man of Scene 1 comes to the corner. He 
plays the chorus of ‘‘Bon Bon Buddie, the 
Chocolate Drop.’’ They both stare straight 
ahead listening. Then the organ man goes 
away. A silence. Jor gets to his feet.| 

Joz—I’ll go get me a cold beer. [He starts 
to move off —then turns | Time you was grad- 
uatin’, ain’t it? [He goes. Jim remains sét- 
ting on his box staring straight before him as 
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Scene 3 


The same corner five years later. Nothing has 
changed much. It is a night in Spring. The arc- 
lamp discovers faces with a favorless cruelty. 
The street noises are the same but more intermit- 
tent and dulled with a quality of fatigue. Two 
people pass, one black and one white. They are 
tired. They both yawn, but neither laughs. There 
is no laughter from the two streets. From the 
street of the whites the tenor, more nasal than 
ever and a bit drunken, wails in high barber-shop 
falsetto the last half of the chorus of ‘‘When 
I Lost You.’’ The Negro voice, a bit maudlin 
in turn, veplies with the last half of *‘Waitin’ 
for the Robert E. Lee.’’ Silence. SHortTY enters. 
He looks tougher than ever, the typical gangster. 
He stands waiting, singing a bit drunkenly, 
peering down the street. 
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SHorty—l[Indignantly| Yuh bum! Ain’t yuh 
ever comin’? [He begins to sing: ‘‘And 
sewed up in ber yeller kimona, She had a blue- 
barrelled forty-five gun, For to get her man 
Who'd done her wrong.’’ Then he comments 
scornfully| Not her,dough! No gat for her. 
She ain't got de noive. A little sugar. 
Dat’ll fix her. [Exua enters. She is dressed 
poorly, her face ts pale and hollow-eyed, her 
voice cold and tired. | 

SHorty—Yuh got de message? 

Exrta—Here I am. 

Saorty—How yuh been? 

Exrra—All right. [A pause. He looks at her 
puxzledly.| 

SHorty—|[A bit embarrassedly| Well, I s’pose 
yuh’d like me to give yuh some dope on 
Mickey, huh? 

Etta—No. 

Saorty—Mean to say yuh don’t wanter 
know where he is or what he’s doin’? 

Exrta—No. 

SHorty—Since when? 

Exrta—A long time. 

Suorty—|[After 2 pause—with a rat-like vi- 
ciousness| Between you’n me, kid, you'll 
get even soon—you'n all de odder dames 
he’s tossed. I’m on de inside. I’ve 
watched him trainin’. His next scrap, 
watch it! He’ll go! It won’t be de odder 
guy. It'll be all youse dames he’s kidded 
—and deones what's kidded him. Youse’ ll 
all be in de odder guy’s corner. He won't 
need no odder seconds. Youse’ll trow 
water on him, and sponge his face, and 
take de kinks out of his socker—and 
Mickey’ll catch it on de button—and 
he won’t be able to take it no more— 
‘cause all your weight—you and de od- 
ders—'ll be behind dat punch. Ha ha! 
[He laughs an evil laugh) And Mickey’ll 
go—down to his knees first—[He sinks 
to his knees in the attitude of a groggy boxer. | 

Extita—I'd like to see him on his knees! 

Snorry—And den—flat on his pan—dead 
to de world—de boidies singin’ in de 
trees—ten—out! [He suits his action to 
the words, sinking flat on the pavement, then 
rises and laughs the same evil laugh.| 

Exrra—He’s been out—for me—a long time. 
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[A pause] Why did you send for me? 

SuorTy—He sent me. 

Etta—Why? 

SHorTY—To slip you dis wad o’ dough. 
[He reluctantly takes a roll of bells from his 
pocket and holds st out to ber.] 

Exrra—[Looks at the money indifferently] 
What for? 

SHorty—For you. 

Etta—No. 

SHorty—For de kid den. 

Erra—The kid’s dead. He took diptheria. 

SHorty—Hell yuh say! When? 

Etta—A long time. 

SHorty—Why didn’t you write Mickey—? 

Exrta—Why should I? He’d only be glad. 

SHorty—[After a pause] Well—it’s better. 

Etta—Yes. 

SHorTy—You made up wit yer family? 

Etta—No chance. 

SHortTy—Livin’ alone? 

Exrra—In Brooklyn. 

SHorty—Workin’? 

Exrita—In a factory. 

SHorty—You're a sucker. There's lots of 
softer snaps fer you, kid— 

Etta—I know what you mean. No. 

SHorty—Don't yuh wanter step out no 
more—have fun—live? 

Etta—lI'm through. 

SHorty—[Mockéngly] Jump in de river, huh? 
T’ink it over, baby. I kin start yuh right 
in my stable. No one’ll bodder yuh den. 
I got influence. 

Evta—[Without emphasis] You're a dirty 
dog. Why doesn’t someone kill you? 
SHorty—lIs dat so! What’re you? They say 

you been travelin’ round with Jim Crow. 

Eita—He’s been my only friend. 

SHorTY—A nigger! 

Exita—The only white man in the world! 
Kind and white. You're all black—black 
to the heart! 

SHorty—Nigger-lover! [He throws the money 
in her face. It falls to the street| Listen, 
you! Mickey says he’s off of yuh for 
keeps. Dis is de finish! Dat’s what he 
sent me to tell you. [Glances at her 
searchingly—a pause| Yuh won't make 
no trouble? 
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Etra—Why should I? He’s free. The kid’s. 


dead. I’m free. No hard feelings—only— 
ll be there in spirit at his next fight, 
tell him! I'll take your tip—the other 
corner—second the punch—nine—ten— 
out! He’s free! That’s all. [She grins hor- 
ribly at Shorty] Go away, Shorty. 

SHorty—[Looking at her and shaking his 
head—maudlinly] Groggy! Groggy! 
We're all groggy! Gluttons for punish- 
ment! Me for a drink. So long. [He goes. 
A Salvation Army band comes toward the 
corner. They are playing and singing ‘‘Till 
We Meet at Jesus’ Feet.’’ They reach the end 
as they enter and stop before Etta. Tue 
Captain steps forward.| 

CapraIn—Sister— 

Erra—[Picks up the money and drops it in 
his hat—mockingly| Here. Go save your- 
self. Leave me alone. 

A Woman SatvaTIonist—Sister— 

Erra—Never mind that. I’m not in your 
line—yet. [As they hesitate, wonderingly] 
I want to be alone. [To the thud of the big 
drum they march off. Exua sits down on a 
box, her hands hanging at her sides. Presently 
Jim Harris comes in. He has grown into a 
quietly-dressed, studious-looking Negro with 
an intelligent yet queerly-baffled face.| 

Jim—[With a joyous but bewildered cry] Ella! 
I just saw Shorty— 

Exvra—[Smiling at him with frank affection] 
He had a message from Mickey. 

Jum—[Sadly] Ah! 

Erra—[ Pointing to the box behind her] Sit 
down. [He does so. A pause—then she says 
indifferently| It’s finished. I’m free, Jim. 

Jim—[wearily] We're never free—except 
to do what we have to. 

Erra—What are you getting gloomy about 
all of a sudden? 

Jim—I've got the report from the school. 
I’ve flunked again. 

Ex:ita—Poor Jim. 

Jim—Don’t pity me. I’d like to kick 
myself all over the block. Five years— 
and I’m still plugging away where I 
ought to have been at the end of two. 

Exta—Why don’t you give it up? 

Jrm-—No! 
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Erra—After all, what's being a lawyer? 

Jim—A lot—to me—what it means. [In- 
tensely] Why, if I was a Member of the 
Bar right now, Ella, I believe I'd almost 
have the courage to— 

Erra—What? , 

Jim—Nothing. [After a pause—gropingly] 
I can’t explain—just—but it hurts like 
fire. It brands me in my pride. I swear 
I know more’n any member of my 
class. I ought to, I study harder. I 
work like the devil. It’s all in my 
head—all fine and correct to a T. Then 
when I’m called on—I stand up—all the 
white faces looking at me—and I can 
feel their eyes—I hear my own voice 
sounding funny, trembling—and all of 
a sudden it’s all gone in my head— 
there’s nothing remembered—and I heat 
myself stuttering — and give up —sit 
down—They don’t laugh, hardly ever. 
They're kind. They’re good people. [In a 
frenzy| They’re considerate, damn them! 
But I feel branded! 

Etra—Poor Jim! 

Jim—[Going on painfully} And it’s the 
same thing in the written exams. For 
weeks before I study all night. I can’t 
sleep anyway. I learn it all, I see it, I 
understand it. Then they give me the 
paper in the exam room. I look it over, 
I know each answer—perfectly. I take 
up my pen. On all sides are white men 
starting to write. They’re so sure—even 
the ones that I know know nothing. 
But I know it all—but I can’t remem- 
ber any more—it fades—it goes—it’s 
gone. There’s a blank in my head— 
stupidity—I sit like a fool fighting to 
remember a little bit here, a little 
bit there—not enough to pass—not 
enough for anything—when I know 
it all! 

ELira—[Compassionately] Jim. It isn’t worth 
it. You don’t need to— 

Jim—I need it more than anyone ever 
needed anything. I need it to live. 

Exrra—What'll it prove? 

Jim—Nothing at all much—but every- 
thing to me. 
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Eita—You’re so much better than they 
are in every other way. 

Jum—[Looking up at her] Then—you under- 
stand? : 

Exrra—Of course. [Affectionately] Don’t 
I know how fine you've been to me! 
You've been the only one in the world 
who’s stood by me—the only under- 
standing person—and all after the rotten 
way I used to treat you. 

Jim—But before that—way back so high— 
you treated me good. [He smiles.] 

Etta—You've been white to me, Jim. 
[She takes his hand. | 

Jum—White—to you! 

Etra-—Yes: 

Jim—All love is white. I’ve always loved 
you. [This with the deepest humility. | 

Erra—Even now—after all that’s hap- 
pened! 

Jumw—Always. } 

Erra—I like you, Jim—better than any- 
one else in the world. 

Jum—That’s more than enough, more than 
I ever hoped for. [The organ grinder comes 
to the corner. He plays the chorus of ‘‘ Annie 
Lauvie.”’ They sit listening, hand in hand.| 

Jum—Would you ever want to marry me, 
Ella? 

Etta—Yes, Jim. 

Jim—[As if this quick consent alarmed him\ 
No, no, don’t answer now. Wait! Turn 
it over in your mind! Think what it 
means to you! Consider it—over and 
over again! I’m in no hurry, Ella. I 
can wait months—years— 

Exrra—I’m alone. I’ve got to be helped. 
I’ve got to help someone+-or it’s the 
end—one end or another. 

Jim—[Eagerly] Oh, PIl help—I know I 
can help—I’ll give my life to help you— 
that’s what I’ve been living for— 

Exrira—But can I help you? Can I help you? 

Jum—Yes! Yes! We'll go abroad where a 
man is a man—where it don’t make that 
difference—where people are kind and 
wise to see the soul under skins. I 
don’t ask you to love me—I don’t dare 
to hope nothing like that! I don’t want 
nothing—only to wait—to know you 
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like me—to be near you—to keep harm 
away—to make up for the past—to 
never let you suffer any more—to serve 
you—to lie at your feet like a dog that 
loves you—to kneel by your bed like a 
nurse that watches over you sleeping— 
to preserve and protect and shield you 
from evil and sorrow—to give my life 
and my blood and all the strength that’s 
in me to give you peace and joy—to 
become your slave!—yes, be your slave! 
—your black slave that adores you as 
sacred! [He has sunk to his knees. In a 
frenzy of self-abnegation, as he says the last 
words he beats his head on the flagstones.| 

Exrita—[Overcome and alarmed| Jim! Jim! 
You're crazy! I want to help you, Jim— 
I want to help— 


CURTAIN 


Scene 4 


Some weeks or so later. A street in the same 
ward in front of an old brick church. The 
church sets back from the sidewalk in a yard 
enclosed by a rusty iron railing with a gate at 
center. On each side of this yard are tenements. 
The buildings have a stern, forbidding look. 
All the shades on the windows are drawn down, 
giving an effect of staring, brutal eyes that pry 
callously at human beings without acknowl- 
edging them. Even the two tall, narrow church 
windows on either side of the arched door are 
blanked with dull green shades. It is a bright, 
sunny morning. The district is unusually still, 
as if it were waiting, holding its breath. 

From the street of the blacks to the right 
a Negro tenor sings in a voice of shadowy 
richness—the first stanza with a contented, 


childlike melancholy— 


Sometimes I feel like a mourning dove, 
Sometimes I feel like a mourning dove, 
I feel like a mourning dove. 


The second with a dreamy, boyish exultance— 


Sometimes I feel like an eagle in the air, 
Sometimes I feel like an eagle in the air, 
I feel like an eagle in the air. 


The third with a brooding, earthbound sorrow— 


Sometimes I wish that I’d never been born, 
Sometimes I wish that I’d never been born, 
I wish that I’d never been born. 
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As the music dies down there is a pause of 
waiting stillness. This is broken by one star- 
tling, metallic clang of the church-bell. As éf it 
were a signal, people—men, women, children— 
pour from the two tenements, whites from the 
tenement to the left, blacks from the one to the 
right. They hurry to form into two racial lines 
on each side of the gate, rigid and unyielding, 
staring across at each other with bitter hostile 
eyes. The halves of the big church door swing 
open and Jim and Ex step out from the dark- 
ness wéthin into the sunlight. The doors slam 
behind them like wooden lips of an idol that 
has spat them out. Jim is dressed in black, 
Exia in white, both with extreme plainness. 
They stand in the sunlight, shrinking and con- 
fused. All the hostile eyes are now concen- 
trated on them. They become aware of the two 
lines through which they must pass; they 
hesitate and tremble; then stand there staring 
back at the people as fixed and immovable as 
they are. The organ grinder comes in from the 
right. He plays the chorus of “‘Old Black Joe.”’ 
As he finishes the bell of the church clangs one 
more single stroke, insistently dismissing. 
Jim—[As if the sound had awakened him from a 

trance, veaches out and takes her hand] 

Come. Time we got to the steamer. 

Time we sailed away over the sea. 

Come, Honey! [She tries to answer but 

her lips tremble; she cannot take her eyes 

off the eyes of the people; she is unable to 
move. He sees this and, keeping the same 
tone of profound, affectionate kindness, he 
points upward in the sky, and gradually 
persuades her eyes to look up| Look up, 

Honey! See the sun! Feel his warm eye 

lookin’ down! Feel how kind he looks! 

Feel his blessing deep in your heart, 

your bones! Look up, Honey! [Her eyes 

are fixed on the sky now. Her face is calm. 

She tries to smile bravely back at the sun. 

Now he pulls her by the hand, urging her 

gently to walk with him down through the 

yard and gate, through the lines of people. 

He 8s maintaining an attitude to support 

them through the ordeal only by a terrible 

effort, which manifests itself in the hysteric 
quality of ecstasy which breaks into his voice. | 

And look at the sky! Ain’t it kind and 
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blue! Blue for hope! Don’t they say 
blue’s for hope? Hope! That’s for us, 
Honey. All those blessings in the sky! 
What’s it the Bible says? Falls on just 
and unjust alike? No, that’s the sweet 
rain. Pshaw, what am I saying? All 
mixed up. There’s no unjust about it. 
We're all the same—equally just— 
under the sky—under the sun—under 
God—sailing over the sea—to the other 
side of the world—the side where Christ 
was born—the kind side that takes 
count of the soul—over the sea—the 
sea’s blue, too—. Let’s not be late—let’s 
get that steamer! [They have reached the 
curb now, passed the lines of people. She 
#5 looking up to the sky with an expression 
of trancelike calm and peace. He is on the 
verge of collapse, his face twitching, bis 
eyes staring. He calls boarsely:} Taxi! 
Where is he? Taxi! 
CURTAIN 


Act II 
Scene rz 


Two years later. A flat of the better sort in the 
Negro district near the corner of Act 1. This is 
the parlor. Its furniture is a queer clash. The 
old pieces are cheaply ornate, naively, childishly 
gaudy—the new pieces give evidence of a taste 
that +s diametrically opposed, severe to the point 
of somberness. On one wall, in a heavy gold 
frame, is a colored photograph—the portrait of 
an elderly Negro with an able, shrewd face but 
dressed in outlandish lodge regalia, a get-up 
adorned with medals, sashes, a cocked hat with 
frills—the whole effect as absurd to contemplate 
as one of Napoleon's Marshals in full uniform. 
In the left corner, where a window lights it effec- 
tively,isa Negro primitive mask fromthe Congo— 
a grotesque face, inspiring obscure, dim connota- 
tions in one’s mind, but beautifully done, con- 
ceaved in a true religious spirit. In this room, 
however, the mask acquires an arbitrary accent- 
uation. It dominates by a diabolical quality 
that contrast imposes upon it. 

There are two windows on the left looking out 
in the street. In the rear, a door to the hall of the 
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building. In the right, a doorway with red and 
gold portitres leading into the bedroom and the 
rest of the flat. Everything is cleaned and pol- 
tshed. The dark brown wall paper is new, the 
brillsantly figured carpet also. There is a round 
mahogany table at center. In a rocking chair by 

the table Mrs.Harris és sitting. She is @ mild- 

looking, gray-haired Negress of sixty-five, 

dressed in an old-fashtoned Sunday-best dress. 

Walking about the room nervously is Harrie, 

her daughter, Jim’s sister, a woman of about 

thirty with a high-strung, defiant face—an in- 
telligent head showing both power and courage. 

She is dressed severely, mannishly. 

It ts a fine morning in Spring. Sunshine comes 
through the windows at the left. 

Mrs. Harris—Time dey was here, ain’t 
it? 

Harrie—|Impatiently| Yes. 

Mrs. H.—[Worriedly] You ain't gwine ter 
kick up a fuss, is you—like you done 
wid’ Jim befo’ de weddin’? 

Hattie—No. What’s done is done. | 

Mrs. H.—We mustn't let her see we hold it 
agin her—de bad dat happened to her 
wid dat no-count fighter. 

Hattie—lI certainly never give that a 
thought. It’s what she’s done to Jim— 
making him run away and give up his 
fight—! 

Mrs. H.—Jim loves her a powerful lot, 
must be. 

Hatrrie—|[ After a pause—bitterly| I wonder 
if she loves Jim! 

Mrs. H.—She must, too. Yes, she must, 
too. Don’t you forget dat it was hard for 
her—mighty, mighty hard—harder for 
de white dan for de black! 

Hatrie—[Indignantly] Why should it be? 

Mrs. H.—[Shaking her head] 1 ain’t talkin’ 
of shoulds. It’s too late for shoulds. 
Dey’s o’ny one should. [Solemnly] De 
white and de black shouldn’t mix dat 
close. Dere’s one road where de white 
goes on alone; dere’s anudder road where 
de black goes on alone— 

Hatrise—Yes if they’d only leave us alone! 

Mrs. H.—Dey leaves your Pa alone. He 
comes to de top till he’s got his own 
business, lots o’ money in de bank, he 
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owns a building even befo’ he die. [She 
looks up proudly at the picture. Hattie sighs 
impatiently—then her mother goes on| Dey 
leaves me alone. I bears four children 
into dis worl’, two dies, two lives, I 
helps you two grow up fine an’ healthy 
and eddicated wid schoolin’ and money 
fo’ yo’ comfort— 

Harrie—|Impatiently| Ma! 

Mrs. H.—I does de duty God set for me in 
dis worl’. Dey leaves me alone. [Hattre 
goes to the window to hide her exasperation. 
The mother broods for a minute—then goes on] 
The worl’ done change. Dey ain’t no 
satisfaction wid nuffin’ no more. 

Hattie—Oh! [Then after a pause] They'll be 
here any minute now. 

Mrs. H.—Why didn’t you go meet ‘em at 
de dock like I axed you? 

Hattie—I couldn’t. My face and Jim’s 
among those hundreds of white faces— 
[With a harsh laugh| \t would give her too 
much advantage! 

Mrs. H.—[Impatiently] Don’t talk dat 
way! What makes you so proud? [Then 
after a pause—sadly| Hattie. 

Hattie—[Turning] Yes, Ma. 

Mrs. H.—I want to see Jim again—my 
only boy—but—all de same I'd ruther 
he stayed away. He say in his letter he’s 
happy, she’s happy, dey likes it dere, de 
folks don’t think nuffin’ but what’s 
natural at seeing ‘em married. Why 
don’t dey stay? 

Hatrie—|[Vehemently] No! They were cow- 
ards to run away. If they believe in 
what they’ve done, then let them face it 
out, live it out here, be strong enough 
to conquer all prejudice! 

Mrs. H.—Strong? Dey ain’t many strong. 
Dey ain't many happy neider. Dey was 
happy ovah yondah. 

Hatrris—We don’t deserve happiness till 
we've fought the fight of our race and 
won it! [In the pause that follows there ts a 
ring from back in the flat) It’s the door 
bell! You go, Ma. I—I—I’d rather not. 
[Her mother looks at her rebukingly and goes 
out agitatedly through the portieres. HaTTIB 
waits, nervously walking about, trying to 
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compose herself. There ts a long pause. F2- 
nally the povtieres are parted and Ji enters. 
He looks much older, graver, worried. | 

Jum—Hattie! 

Hatrie—Jim! [They embrace with great af- 
fectéon. | 

Jim—It’s great to see you again! You're 
looking fine. 

Hatrrie—[Looking at him searchingly| You 
look well, too—thinner maybe—and 
tired. [Then as she sees him frowning] But 
where’s Ella? 

Jus—With Ma. [Apologetically| She sort of 
—broke down—when we came in. The 
trip wore her out. 

Hattre—[Coldly] I see. 

Jim—Oh, it’s nothing serious. Nerves. She 
needs a rest. 

Hattre—Wasn't living in France restful? 

Jim—Yes, but—too lonely—especially for 
her. 

Hattie—| Resentfully| Why? Didn't the peo- 
ple there want to associate—? 

Jim—[Qzickly] Oh, no indeedy, they didn’t 
think anything of that. [After a pause] 
But—she did. For the first year it was 
all right. Ella liked everything a lot. 
She went out with French folks and got 
so she could talk it a little—and I learned 
it—a little. We were having a right nice 
time. I never thought then we'd ever 
want to come back here. 

Hatrie—[Frowning] But—what happened 
to change you? 

Jum—[After a pause—haltingly| Well—you 
see—the first year—she and I were living 
around—like friends—like a brother and 
sister—like you and I might. 

Hattie—[Her face becoming more and more 
drawn and tense| You mean—then—? [She 
shudders—then after a pause| She loves 
you, Jim? 

Jum—If£ I didn’t know that I’d have to 
jump in the river. 

Hatriz—Are you sure she loves you? 

Jim—lIsn’t that why she’s suffering? 

Hatrie—|Letting her breath escape through 
her clenched teeth| Ah! 

Jim—I[Suddenly springs up and shouts almost 
hysterically| Why d’you ask me all those 
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damn questions? Are you trying to make 
trouble between us? 

Hartie—[Controlling herself—quietly| No, 
Jim. 

Jum—[After a pause—contritely| I’m sorry, 
Hattie. I’m kind of on edge today. [He 
sinks down on his chatir—then goes on as 
if something forced him to speak] After 
that we got to living housed in. Ella 
didn’t want to see nobody, she said 
just the two of us was enough. I was 
happy then—and I really guess she 
was happy too—in a way—for a while. 
[Again a pause| But she never did get to 
wanting to go out any place again. She 
got to saying she felt she'd be sure to 
run into someone she knew—from over 
here. So I moved us out to the country 
where no tourist ever comes—but it 
didn’t make any difference to her. She 
got to avoiding the French folks the 
same as if they were Americans and I 
couldn’t get it out of her mind. She 
lived in the house and got paler and 
paler, and more and more nervous and 
scarey, always imagining things—until - 
I got to imagining things, too. I got to 
feeling blue. Got to sneering at myself 
that I wasn’t any better than a quitter 
because I sneaked away right after get- 
ting married, didn’t face nothing, gave 
up trying to become a Member of the 
Bar—and I got to suspecting Ella must 
feel that way about me too—that | 
wasn't a real man! 

Hatrie—[Indignantly] She couldn't! 

Jum—[With hostility] You don’t need to tell 
me! All this was only in my own mind. 
We never quarreled a single bit. We 
never said a harsh word. We were as 
close to each other as could be. We were 
all there was in the world to each other. 
We were alone together! [A pause] Well, 
one day I got so I couldn’t stand it. I 
could see she couldn’t stand it. So I just 
up and said: Ella, we've got to have a 
plain talk, look everything straight in 
the face, hide nothing, come out with 
the exact truth of the way we feel. 

Hattie—And you decided to come back! 
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Jum—Yes. We decided the reason we felt 
sort of ashamed was we'd acted like 
cowards. We’d run away from the thing 
—and taken it with us. We decided to 
come back and face it and live it down 
in ourselves, and prove to ourselves 
we were strong in our love—and then, 
and that way only, by being brave we'd 
free ourselves, and gain confidence, and 
be really free inside and able then to 
go anywhere and live in peace and 
equality with ourselves and the world 
without any guilty uncomfortable feel- 
ing coming up to rile us. [He has talked 
himself now into a state of happy confidence. | 

Harrie—|[Bending over and kissing him| 
Good for you! I admire you so much, 
Jim! I admire both of you! And are you 
going to begin studying right away and 
get admitted to the Bar? 

Jum—You bet I am! 

Hatrie—You must, Jim! Our race needs 
men like you to come to the front and 
help— [As voices are heard approaching she 
Stops, stiffens, and her face grows cold.| 

Jum—[Noticing this—warningly] Remember 
Ella’s been sick! [Losing control—threaten- 
ingly] You be nice to her, you hear! [Mrs. 


Harris enters, showing Evia the way. The. 


colored woman is plainly worried and per- 
plexed. Extua ts pale, with a strange, 
haunted expression in her eyes. She runs to 
Jim as to a refuge, clutching his hands in 
both of hers, looking from Mrs. Harris to 
Hartie with a frightened defiance. | 

Mrs. H.—Dere he is, child, big’s life! She 
was afraid we'd done kidnapped you 
away, Jim. 

Jum—lPatting her hand| This place ought to 
be familiar, Ella. Don’t you remember 
playing here with us sometimes as a 
kid ? 

Erra—[Queerly—with a frown of effort] I 
remember playing marbles one night— 
but that was on the street. 

Jum—Don’t you remember Hattie? 

Hatrie—[Coming forward with a forced smile 
It was a long time ago—but I remember 
Ella. [She holds out her hand. | 

Erra—[Taking it—looking at Hartin with 
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the same queer defiance] | remember. But 
you ve changed so much. 

Hatris—| Stirred to hostility by ELLA’s manner 
—condescendingly| Yes, U've grown older, 
naturally. [Then in a tone which, as if in 
spite of herself, becomes bragging] I've 
worked so hard. First I went away to 
college, you know—then I took up post- 
graduate study—when suddenly I de- 
cided I'd accomplish more good if I gave 
up learning and took up teaching. [She 
suddenly checks herself, ashamed, and stung 
by Euxa’s indifference] But this sounds 
like stupid boasting. I don’t mean that. 
I was only explaining— 

Exrra—[Indifferently] I didn’t know you'd 
been to school so long. [A pause] Where 
are you teaching? In a colored school, I 
suppose. [There is an indifferent supertority 
in her words that is maddening to Harti. | 

Harrie—[Controlling herself | Yes. A private 
school endowed by some wealthy mem- 
bers of our race. 

Etra—|[Suddenly—even eagerly] Then you 
must have taken lots of examinations 
and managed to pass them, didn’t you? 

Hattie—[ Biting her lips| 1 always passed 
with honors! 

Exrra—Yes, we both graduated from the 
same High School, didn’t we? That was 
dead easy for me. Why I hardly even 
looked at a book. But Jim says it was 
awfully hard for him. He failed one 
year, remember? [She turns and smiles 
at Jim—a tolerant, superior smile but one 
full of genuine love. Hattie és outraged, but 
Jum smiles. | 

Jum—Yes, it was hard for me, Honey. 

Etra—And the law school examinations 
Jim hardly ever could pass at all. Could 
you? [She laughs lovingly.| 

Hartie—[Harshly] Yes, he could! He can! 
He'll pass them now—if you'll give him 
a chance! 

Jum—[Angrily] Hattie! 

Mrs. Harris—Hold yo’ fool tongue! 

Hattrie—[Svllenly] I’m sorry. [Etta has 
shrunk back against Jim. She regards 
Hattie with a sort of wondering hatred. 
Then she looks away about the room. Sud- 
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denly ber eyes fasten on the primitive mask 
and she gives a stifled scream. | 

Jum—What's the matter, Honey? 

Exrra—|[ Poéuting| That! For God’s sake, 
what is it? 

Hatrie—[Scornfully] It’s a Congo mask. 
[She goes and picks it up| I'll take it 
away if you wish. I thought you'd like 
it. It was my wedding present to Jim. 

Etxra—What is it? 

Hatriz—It’s a mask which used to be 
worn in religious ceremonies by my 
people in Africa. But, aside from that, 
it’s beautifully made, a work of Art by 
a real artist—as real in his way as your 
Michael Angelo. [Forces Euta to take it] 
Here. Just notice the workmanship. 

Exrrta—[Defiantly] I'm not scared of it if 
you're not. [Looking at it with disgust] 
Beautiful? Well, some people certainly 
have queer notions! It looks ugly to me 
and stupid—like a kid’s game—making 
faces! [She slaps it contemptuously| Pooh! 
You needn’t look hard at me. I'll give 
you the laugh. [She goes to put it back on 
the stand. | 

Jum—Maybe, if it disturbs you, we better 
put it in some other room. 

Exrra—[Defiantly aggressive] No. I want it 
here where I can give it the laugh! [She 
Sets tt there again—then turns suddenly on 
Hattiz with aggressive determination] Jim’s 
not going to take any more examina- 
tions! I won't let him! 

Hatrie—| Bursting forth] Jim! Do you hear 
that? There’s white justice!—their fear 
for their superiority !— 

Erra—[With a terrified pleading) Make her 
go away, Jim! 

Jim—[Losing control—furiously to his sister] 
Either you leave here—or we will! 

Mrs. H.—[Weeping—throws her arms around 
Harti] Let’s go, chile! Let’s go! 

Hattie—[Calmly now] Yes, Ma. All right. 
[They go through the portstres. As soon as 
they are gone, Jim suddenly collapses into a 
chair and hides his head in his hands. Evua 
stands beside him for a moment. She stares 
distractedly about her, at the portrait, at the 
mask, at the furniture, at Jim. She seems 
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fighting to escape from some weight on her 
mind. She throws this off and, completely 
her old self for the moment, kneels by Jim 
and pats his shoulder.) 

Exrra—[With kindness and love} Don't, Jim! 
Don't cry, please! You don’t suppose 
I really meant that about the exami- 
nations, do you? Why, of course, I didn’t 
mean a word! I couldn’t mean it! I want 
you to take the examinations! I want 
you to pass! I want you to be a lawyer! 
I want you to be the best lawyer in the 
country! I want you to show ’em—all the 
dirty sneaking, gossiping liars that talk 
behind our backs—what a man I married. 
I want the whole world to know you're 
the whitest of the white! I want you to 
climb and climb—and step on ’em, stamp 
right on their mean faces! I love you, 
Jim. You know that! 

Jim—[Calm again—happily}| 1 hope so, 
Honey—and I'll make myself worthy. 

Hattre—| Appears in the doorway—quietly] 
We're going now, Jim. 

Exrta—No., Don’t go. 

Hatrie—We were going to anyway. This 
is your house—Mother’s gift to you, Jim. 

Jim—[Astonished| But I can’t accept— 
Where are you going? 

Hattire—We've got a nice flat in the 
Bronx—[Witrh bitter pride] in the heart 
of the Black Belt—the Congo—among 
our own people! 

Jum—l[Angrily] You're crazy—I'1l see Ma— 
[He goes out. Hattie and Exxa stare at each 
other with scorn and hatred for a moment, 
then Hartig goes. Exua remains kneeling 
for a moment by the chair, her eyes dazed 
and strange as she looks about her. Then she 
gets to her feet and stands before the portrait of 
Jum’s father—with a sneer.| 

Erra—lIt’s his Old Man—all dolled up like 
acircus horse! Well,they can’t helpit. It’s 
in the blood, I suppose.:They’re ignorant, 
that’s all there is to it. [She moves to the 
mask—forcing a mocking tone] Hello, sport! 
Who d’you think you're scaring. Not me! 
I'll give you the laugh. He won't pass, 
you wait and see. Not ina thousand years! 
[She goes to the window and looks down at 
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the street and mutters| All black! Every 
one of them! [Then with sudden excite- 
ment| No, there’s one. Why, it’s Shorty! 
[She throws the window open and calls| 
Shorty! Shorty! Hello, Shorty! [She leans 
out and waves—then stops, remains there for 
a moment looking down, then comes back into 
the room suddenly as tf she wanted to hide— 
her whole face in an anguish| Say! Say! 
I wonder?—No, he didn’t hear you. Yes, 
he did too! He must have! I yelled so 
loud you could hear me in Jersey! No, 
what are you talking about? How would 
he hear with all kids yelling down there? 
He never heard a word, I tell you! He did 
too! He didn’t want to hear you! He 
didn't want to let anyone know he knew 
you! Why don’t you acknowledge it? 
What are you lying about? I’m not! 
Why shouldn’t he? Where does he come 
in to—For God’s sake, whois Shorty any- 
way? A pimp! Yes, and a dope-peddler, 
too! D’you mean to say he’d have the 
nerve to hear me call him and then delib- 
erately—? Yes, I mean to say it! Ido say 
it! And it’s true, and you know it, and 
you might as well be honest for a change 
and admit it! He heard you but he didn’t 
want to hear you! He doesn’t want to 
know you any more. No, not even him! 
He’s afraid it'd get him in wrong with the 
old gang. Why? You know well enough! 
Because you married a—a—a—well, I 
won't say it, but you know without my 
mentioning names! [ELLa springs to her 
feet in horror and shakes off her obsession with a 
frantic effort] Stop! [Then whimpering like a 
frightened child} Jim! Jim! Jim! Where 
are you? I want you, Jim! [She runs out of 
the room as 
THE CURTAIN FALLS 


Scene 2 


The same. Six months later. It is evening. 
The walls of the room appear shrunken in, the 
ceiling lowered, so that the furniture, the 
portrait, the mask look unnaturally large and 
domineering. Jim is seated at the table studying, 
law books piled by his elbows. He is keeping his 
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attention concentrated only by a driving physical 
effort which gives his face the expresston of a 
runner's near the tape. His forehead shines with 
perspiration. He mutters one sentence from 
Blackstone over and over again, tapping his 
forehead with hés fist in time to the rhythm he 
gives the stale words. But, in spite of himself, 
his attention wanders, his eyes have an uneasy, 
hunted look, he starts at every sound in the 
house or from the street. Finally, he remains 
rigid, Blackstone forgotten, his eyes fixed on 
the portécres with tense grief. Then he groans, 
slams the book shut, goes to the window and 
throws it open and sinks down beside it, hes 
arms on the sill, his head resting wearily on hts 
arms, starving out into the night, the pale glare 
from the arc-lamp on the corner throwing hés face 
into relief. The porticres on the right are parted 
and Hattie comes in. 

Hatrie—[Not seeing him at the table| Jim! 
[Dicovering him| Oh, there you are. 
What're you doing? 

Jim—[Turning to her] Resting. Cooling my 
head. [Forcing a smile| These law books 
certainly are a sweating proposition! 
[Then, anxiously| How is she? 

Harrre—She’s asleep now. I felt it was safe 
to leave her for a minute. [After a2 pause] 

- What did the doctor tell you, Jim? 

Jum—The same old thing. She must have 
rest, he says, her mind needs rest— 
[Bitterly] But he can’t tell me any pre- 
scription for that rest—leastways not 
any that’d work. 

Hattie—|[After 2 pause| I think you ought 
to leave her, Jim—or let her leave you— — 
for a while, anyway. 

Jum—[Angrily| You're like the doctor. 
Everything’s so simple and easy. Do this 
and that happens. Only it don’t. Life 
isn’t simple like that—not in this case, 
anyway—no, it isn’t simple a bit. [After 
a pause] 1can’t leave her. She can’t leave 
me. And there’s a million little reasons 
combining to make one big reason why 
we can’t. [A pause] For her sake—if it'd 
do her good—I’d go—I'd leave—I'd do 
anything—because I love her. I'd kill 
myself even—jump out of this window 
this second—I’ve thought it over, too— 
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but that’d only make matters worse for 
her. I’m all she’s got in the world! Yes, 
that isn’t bragging or fooling myself. I 
know that for a fact! Don’t you know 
that’s true? [There is a pleading for the 
certainty he claims.| 

Hattie—Yes, I know she loves you, Jim. 
I know that now. 

Jim—[Simply] Then we've got to stick to- 
gether to the end, haven’t we, whatever 
comes—and hope and pray for the best. 
[A pause—then hopefully} 1 think maybe 
this is the crisis in her mind. Once she 
settles this in herself, she’s won to the 
other side. And me—once I become a 
Member of the Bar—then I win, too! 
We're both free—by our own fighting 
down our own weakness! We’re both 
really, truly free! Then we can be happy 
with ourselves here or anywhere. She'll be 
proud then! Yes, she’s told me again and 
again, she says she'll be actually proud! 

Hatrie—[Turning away to conceal her emo- 
tion] Yes, I’m sure—but you mustn’t 
study too hard, Jim! You mustn’t study 
too awfully hard! 

Jim—[Gets up and goes to the table and sits 
down wearily| Yes, I know. Oh, I'll pass 
easily. I haven’t got any scarey feeling 
about that any more. And I’m doing two 
years’ work in one here alone. That’s 

better than schools, eh? 

Harrie—|Dowbtfully] It’s wonderful, Jim. 

Jim—[Hiés spirit evaporating] If I can only 
hold out! It’s hard! I’m worn out. I 
don’t sleep. I get to thinking and think- 
ing. My head aches and burns like fire 
with thinking. Round and round my 
thoughts go chasing like crazy chickens 
hopping and flapping before the wind. 
It gets me crazy mad—’cause I can't stop! 

Hatrie—[Watching him for a while and 
seeming to force herself to speak| The doctor 
didn’t tell you all, Jim. 

Jim—[Dally] What's that? 

Hattie—He told me you're liable to break 
down too, if you don’t take care of 
yourself, 

Jim—|[Abjectly weary] Let’er come! I don’t 
care what happens to me. Maybe if I 
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get sick she'll get well. There’s only so 
much bad luck allowed to one family, 
maybe. [He forces a wan smile.] 

Hattie—[Hastily] Don’t give in to that 
idea, for the Lord’s sake! 

Jum—I'm tired—and blue—that’s all. 

Hatrie—| After another long pause| I've got 
to tell you something else, Jim. 

Jum—[Dally] What? 

Hattie—The doctor said Ella’s liable to be 
sick like this a very long time. 

Jum—He told me that too—that it’d be a 
long time before she got back her normal 
strength. Well, I suppose that’s got to 
be expected. 

Hatriz—[S/lowly| He didn’t mean con- 
valescing—what he told me. [A long 
pause. | 

Jim—[Evasively] I'm going to get other 
doctors in to see Ella—specialists. This 
one’s a damn fool. 

Hatrie—Be sensible, Jim. You'll have to 
face the truth—sooner or later. 

Jum—LIrritably] I know the truth about 
Ella better’n any doctor. 

Hattie—| Persuasively| She'd get better so 
much sooner if you’d send her away to 
some nice sanitar1um— 

Jum—No! She'd die of shame there! 

Hattrie—At least until after you’ve taken 
your examinations— 

Jim—To hell with me! 

Hatrie—Six months. That wouldn’t be 
long to be parted. 

Jum—What are you trying to do—separate 
us? [He gets to his feet-—furiously] Go on 
out! Go on out! 

Hatrie—[Calmly| No, I won't. [Sharply] 
There’s something that’s got to be said 
to you and I’m the only one with the 
courage— [Intensely] Tell me, Jim, have 
you heard her raving when she’s out of 
her mind? 

Jim—[With @ shudder| No! 

Hattig—You're lying, Jim. You must 
have—if you don’t stop your ears—and 
the doctor says she may develop a 
violent mania, dangerous for you—get 
worse and worse until—Jim, you'll go 
crazy too—living this way. Today she 
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taved on about ‘‘Black! Black!’’ and 
cried because she said her skin was turn- 
ing black—that you had poisoned her— 

Jim—[In anguish} That’s only when she’s 
out of her mind. 

Harttre—And then she suddenly called me 
a dirty nigger. 

Jum—No! She never said that ever! She 
never would! 

Harrie—She did—and kept on and on! [A 
tense pause] She'll be saying that to you 
soon. 

Jum—[Torturedly] She don’t mean it! She 
isn't responsible for what she’s saying! 

Hartiz—I know she isn’t—yet she is just 
the same. It’s deep down in her or it 
wouldn’t come out. 

Jum—Deep down in her people—not deep in 
her. 

Hatrie—I can’t make such distinctions. 
The race in me, deep in me, can’t stand 
it. I can’t. play nurse to her any more, 
Jim,—not even for your sake. I’m afraid 
afraid of myself—afraid sometime I'll 
kill her dead to set you free! [She loses 
control and begins to cry.| 

Jim—[After a long pause—somberly] Yes, I 
guess you'd better stay away from here. 
Good-by. 

Hattiz—Who'll you get to nurse her, Jim, 
—a white woman? 

Jim—Ella’d die of shame. No, I'll nurse her 
myself. 

Hattie—And give up your studies? 

Jum—I can do both. 

Hatrre—You can’t! You'll get sick your- 
self! Why, you look terrible even as it 
is—and it’s only beginning! 

Jim—I can do anything for her! I’m all 
she’s got in the world! I’ve got to prove 
I can be all to her! I’ve got to prove 
worthy! I’ve got to prove she can be 
proud of me! I’ve got to prove I’m the 
whitest of the white! 

Hatrie—[Stung by this last—with rebellious 
bitterness} Is that the ambition she’s 
given your Oh, you soft, weak-minded 
fool, you traitor to your race! And the 
thanks you'll get—to be called a dirty 
nigger—to hear her cursing you because 
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she can never have a child because it'll be 
born black—! 

Jim—tIn a frenzy] Stop! 

Hartie—I'll say what must be said even 
though you kill me, Jim. Send her to an 
asylum before you both have to be sent 
to one together. 

Jim—[With a sudden wild laugh| Do you 
think you're threatening me with some- 
thing dreadful now? Why, I'd like that. 
Sure, I'd like that! Maybe she'd like it 
better, too. Maybe we'd both find it all 
simple then—like you think it is now. 
Yes. [He laughs again. | 

Hatrrie—| Frightenedly| Jim! 

jum—Together! You can’t scare me even 
with hell fire if you say she and I go 
together. It’s heaven then for me! [With 
sudden savagery) You go out of here! 
All you've ever been aiming to do is 
to separate us so we can't be together! 

Hattie—I’ve done what I did for your own 
good. 

Jum—I have no own good. I only got a 
good together with her. I’m all she’s 
got in the world! Let her call me nigger! 
Let her call me the whitest of the white! 
I’m all she’s got in the world, ain’t I? 
She’s all I’ve got! You with your fool 
talk of the black race and the white 
race! Where does the human race get a 
chance to come in? I suppose that’s 
simple for you. You lock it up in 
asylums and throw away the key! 
[With fresh violence] Go along! There 
isn’t going to be no more people coming 
in here to separate—excepting the doc- 
tor. I’m going to lock the door and it’s 
going to stay locked, you hear? Go 
along, now! 

Harrie—[Confusedly] Jim! 

Jim—[Pushes her out gently and slams the 
door after her—vaguely| Go along! I got to 
study. I got to nurse Ella, too. Oh, I can 
do it! I can do anything for her! [He sits 
down at the table and, opening the book, be- 
gins again to recite the line from Blackstone 
in a meaningless rhythm, tapping his fore- 
head with his fist. Exva enters noiselessly 
through the portieres. She wears a red dress- 
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ing-sown over her night-dress but is in her 
bare feet. She has a carving-knife in her right 
hand. Her eyes fasten on Jim with a mur- 
derous mania. She creeps up behind him. 
Suddenly he senses something and turns. As 
he sees her he gives a cry, jumping up and 
catching her wrist. She stands fixed, her eyes 
growing bewildered and frightened. | 

Jim—[Aghast] Ella! For God’s sake! Do you 
want to murder me? [She does not answer. 
He shakes her.| 

Exrta—[Whimperingly] They kept calling me 
names as I was walking along—I can’t 
tell you what, Jim—and then I grabbed 
a knife— 

Jum—Yes! See! This! [She looks at it fright- 
enedly. | 

Exrra—Where did I—? I was having a night- 
mare—Where did they go—I mean, how 
did I get here? [With sudden terrified plead- 
ing—like a little girl] O Jim—don’t ever 
leave me alone! I have such terrible 
dreams, Jim—promise you'll never go 
away! 

Jum—I promise, Honey. 

Erra—|[Her manner becoming more and more 
childishly sélly| Vll be a little girl—and 
you ll be old Uncle Jim who’s been with 
us for years and years—Will you play that? 

Jum—Yes, Honey. Now you better go back 
to bed. 

Exrra—[Like a child] Yes, Uncle Jim. [She 
turns to go. He pretends to be occupied by his 
book. She looks at him for a second—then sud- 
denly asks in her natural woman’ s je Are 
you studying hard, Jim? 

Jum—Yes, Honey. Go to bed now. You 
need to rest, you know. 

Beas inioads looking at him, fighting with 
herself. A startling transformation comes over 
her face. It grows mean, vicious, full of 
jealous hatred. She cannot contain herself but 
breaks out harshly with a cruel, venomous 
grin] You dirty nigger! 

Jim—[Starting as if he'd been shot| Ella! For 
the good Lord’s sake! 

Exrira—[Coming out of her insane mood for a 
moment, aware of something terrible, fright- 
ened] Jim! Jim! Why are you looking at 
me like that? 
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Jum—What did you say to me just then? 

E,ita—[Gropingly| Why, I—I said—I re- 
member saying, are you studying hard, 
Jim? Why? You're not mad at that, are 
you? 

Jim—No, Honey. What made you think I 
was mad? Go to bed now. 

Exrra—l[Obediently] Yes, Jim. [She passes be- 
hind the portieres. Jim stares before him. Sud- 
denly her head ts thrust out at the side of the 
portieres. Her face ts again that of a vin- 
dictive maniac| Nigger! [The face disap- 
pears—she can be heard running away, 
laughing with cruel satisfaction. Jim bows 
his head on his outstretched arms but he is too 
stricken for tears. | 

CURTAIN 


Scene 3 


The same, six months later. The sun has just 
gone down. The Spring twilight sheds a vague, 
gray light about the room, picking out the Congo 
mask on the stand by the window. The walls 
have shrunken in still more, the ceiling now 
barely clears the people’s heads, the furniture 
and the characters appear enormously magnified. 
Law books are stacked in two great piles on each 
side of the table. ELua comes in from the right, 
the carving-knife in her hand. She is pitifully 
thin, her face is wasted, but her eyes glow with 
a mad energy, her movements are abrupt and 
spring-like. She looks stealthily about the room, 
then advances and stands before the mask, her 
arms akimbo, her attitude one of crazy mockery, 
fear and bravado. She is dressed in the red 
dressing-gown, grown dirty and ragged now, and 
is in her bare feet. 
Exrra—lI’ll give you the laugh, wait and 
see! [Then in aconfidential tone| He thought 
I was asleep! He called, Ella, Ella—but 
I kept my eyes shut, I pretended to snore. 
I fooled him good. [She gives a little 
hearse laugh] This is the first time he’s 
dared to leave me alone for months and 
months. I’ve been wanting to talk to you 
every day but this is the only chance— 
[With sudden violence—flourishing her knéfe] 
What're you grinning about, you dirty 
nigger, you? How dare you grin at me? 
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I guess you forget what you are! That’s 
always the way. Be kind to you, treat 
you decent, and in a second you've got 
a swelled head, you think you’re some- 
body, you're all over the place putting 
on airs, why, it’s got so I can’t even 
walk down the street without seeing nig- 
gers, niggers everywhere. Hanging 
around, grinning, grinning—going to 
school—pretending they’re white—tak- 
ing examinations—|[She stops, arrested by 
the word, then suddenly| That’s where he’s 
gone—down to the mail-box—to see if 
there’s a letter from the Board—telling 
him—But why is he so long? [She calls 
pitifully] Jim! [Then in a terrified whimper] 
Maybe he’s passed! Maybe he’s passed! 
[In a frenzy| No! No! He can’t! I’d kill 
him! I’d kill myself! [Threatening the 
Congo mask| It’s you who're to blame for 
this! Yes, you! Oh, I’m on to you! [Then 
appealingly| But why d’you want to do 
this to us? What have I ever done wrong 
to you? What have you got against me? 
I married you, didn’t I? Why don’t you 
let Jim alone? Why don’t you let him be 
happy as he is—with me? Why don’t you 
let me be happy? He’s white, isn’t he— 
the whitest man that ever lived? Where 
do you come in to interfere? Black! 
Black! Black as dirt! You’ve poisoned 
me! I can’t wash myself clean! Oh, I hate 
you! I hate you! Why don’t you let Jim 
and I be happy? [She sinks down in his 
chair, her arms outstretched on the table. 
The door from the hall is slowly opened and 
Jim appears. His bloodshot, sleepless eyes 
stave from deep hollows. His expression is 
one of crushed numbness. He holds an open 
letter in his hand.| 

Jim—[Seeéng Exrta—in an absolutely dead 
voice] Honey—I thought you were asleep. 
Exrta—[ Starts and wheels about in her chair] 
What's that? You got—you gota letter—? 
Jim—[Turning to close the door after him] 
From the Board of Examiners for admis- 
sion to the Bar, State of New York— 
God’s country! [He finishes up with a 
chuckle of éronic self-pity so spent as to be 
barely audible. | 


Evra—[Writhing out of her chair like some 


fierce animal, the knife held behind her— 
with fear and hatred) You didn’t—you 
didn’t—you didn’t pass, did you? 


Jim—[Looking at her wildly] Pass? Pass? [He 


begins to chuckle and laugh between sentences 
and phrases, rich, Negro laughter, but heart- 
breaking in its mocking grief| Good Lord, 
child, how come you can ever imagine 
such a crazy idea? Pass? Me? Jim Crow 
Harris? Nigger Jim Harris—become a 
full-fledged Member of the Bar! Why the 
mere notion of it is enough to kill you 
with laughing! It’d be against all natural 
laws, all human right and justice. It’d 
be miraculous, there’d be earthquakes 
and catastrophes, the seven Plagues’d 
come again and locusts’d devour all the 
money in the banks, the second Flood’d 
come roaring and Noah’d fall overboard, 
the sun’d drop out of the sky like a ripe 
fig, and the Devil’d perform miracles, 
and God’d be tipped head first right out 
of the Judgment seat! [He laughs, maud- 
linly uproarious. | 


Erra—|Her face beginning to relax, to light 


up| Then you—you didn’t pass? 


Jim—[Spent—gigeling and gasping idiotically] 


Well, Ishould say not! I should certainly 
say not! 


Erra—[With a cry of joy, pushes all the law- 


books crashing to the floor—then with childish 
happiness she grabs Jim by both hands and 
dances up and down] Oh Jim, I knew it! 
I knew you couldn’t! Oh, I’m so glad, 
Jim! I'm so happy! You're still my old 
Jim—and I’m so glad! [He looks at her 
dazedly, a fierce rage slowly gathering on his 
face. She dances away from him. His eyes 
follow her. His hands clench. She stands in 
front of the mask—triumphantly| There! 
What did I tell you? I told you I'd give 
you the laugh! [She begins to laugh with 
wild unrestraint, grabs the mask from its 
place, sets it in the middle of the table and 
plunging the knife down through it pins it to 
the table| There! Who’s got the laugh now? 


Jim—|His eyes bulging—hoarsely| You devil! 


You white devil woman! [In aterrible roar, 
raising his fists above her head| You devil! 
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Extra—[Looking up at him with a bewildered 
ery of terror] Jim! [Her appeal recalls him to 
himself. He lets his arms slowly drop to his 
sides, bowing his head. Exua posnts trem- 
blingly to the mask] It’s all right, Jim! It’s 
dead. The devil's dead. See! It couldn't 
live—unless you passed. If you’d passed 
it would have lived in you. Then I'd 
have had to kill you, Jim, don’t you see 
—or it would have killed me. But now 
I've killed it. [She pats his hand] So you 
needn't ever be afraid any more, Jim. 

Jus—[Daully] I’ve got to sit down, Honey. 
I’m tired. I haven’t had much chance for 
sleep in so long—|He slumps down in the 
chair by the table. | 

Exrxra—[Sits down on the floor beside him and 
holds his hand. Her face is gradually regain- 
ing an expression that is happy, childléke 
and pretty! I know, Jim! That was my 
fault. I wouldn't let you sleep. I couldn't 
let you. I kept thinking if he sleeps good 
then he'll be sure to study good and then 
he’ll pass—and the devil’ll win! 

Jim—|[With a groan] Don’t, Honey! 

Evtra—|With a childish grin) That was why 
I carried that knife around—[She frowns 
—puzzled|—one reason—to keep you from 
studying and sleeping by scaring you. 

Jim—I wasn’t scared of being killed. I was 
scared of what they’d do to you after. 

Erita—[ After a pause—like a child] Will God 
forgive me, Jim? 

Jim—Maybe He can forgive what you’ve 
done to me; and maybe He can forgive 
what I’ve done to you; but I don’t see 
how He’s going to forgive—Himself. 

Erra—I prayed and prayed. When you 
were away taking the examinations and 
I was alone with the nurse, I closed my 
eyes and pretended to be asleep but I was 
praying with all my might: O, God, 
don’t let Jim pass! 

Jim—[With a sob] Don’t, Honey, don’t! For 
the good Lord’s sake! You're hurting me! 

Erra—|Frightenedly| How, Jim? Where? 
[Then after apause—suddenly] I\'m sick, 
Jim. I don’t think I'll live long. 

Jim—[Stmply] Then I won’t either. Some- 
where yonder maybe — together — our 
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luck’ll change. But I wanted—here and 
now—before you—we—I wanted to 
prove to you—to myself—to become a 
~ full-fledged Member—so you could be 
proud— [He stops. Words fail and he is be- 
yond tears. | 

Erra—[Brightly] Well, it’s all over, Jim. 
Everything’ll be all right now. [Chaftter- 
ing along) I'll be just your little girl, 
Jim—and you'll be my little boy—just 
as we used to be, remember, when we 
were beaux; and I'll put shoe blacking 
on my face and pretend I’m black and 
you Can put chalk on your face and pre- 
tend you’re white just as we used todo— 
and we can play marbles—Only you 
mustn't all the time be a boy. Sometimes 
you must be my old kind Uncle Jim 
who's been with us for years and years. 
Will you, Jim? 

Jim—[With utter resignation] Yes, Honey. 

Extita—And you'll never, never, never, 
never leave me, Jim? 

Jum—Never, Honey. 

Erira—’Cause you're all I’ve got in the 
world—and I love you, Jim. [She kisses 
his hand as a child might, tenderly and 
gratefully.| 

Jim—[Suddenly throws himself on his knees and 
raises his shining eyes, his transfigured face} 
Forgive me, God—and make me worthy! 
Now I see Your Light again! Now I hear 
Your Voice! [He begins to weep in an ec- 
stasy of religious humility| Forgive me, 
God, for blaspheming You! Let this fire 
of burning suffering purify me of selfish- 
ness and makeme worthy of the child You 
send me for the woman You take away! 

Exrra—[ Jumping to her feet—excitedly] Don’t 
cry, Jim! You mustn’t cry! I’ve got only 
a little time left and I want to play. 
Don’t be old Uncle Jim now. Be my 
little boy Jim. Pretend you’re Painty 
Face and I’m Jim Crow. Come and play! 

Jim—[Still deeply exalted) Honey, Honey, 
I'll play right up to the gates of Heaven 
with you! [She tugs at one of his hands, 
laughingly trying to pull him up from his 
knees as 
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THE GRAMMARIAN AND HIS LANGUAGE 


BY EDWARD SAPIR 


something of a contempt for linguis- 

tic studies, convinced as he is that 
nothing can well be more useless. Such 
minor usefulness as he concedes to them is 
of a purely instrumental nature. French is 
worth studying because there are French 
books that are worth reading. Greek 1s 
worth studying—if it is—because a few 
plays and a few passages of verse, written 
in that curious and extinct vernacular, have 
still the power to disturb our hearts—if 
indeed they have. For the rest, there are 
excellent translations. 

Now, it is a notorious fact that the lin- 
guist is not necessarily very deeply inter- 
ested in the abiding things that language 
has done for us. He handles languages very 
much as the zodlogist handles dogs. The 
zoologist examines the dog carefully, then 
he dissects him in order to examine him 
still more carefully, and finally, noting re- 
semblances between him and his cousins, 
the wolf and the fox, and differences be- 
tween him and his more distant relations, 
the cat and the bear, he assigns him his 
place in the evolutionary scheme of ani- 
mated nature, and has done. Only as a po- 
lite visitor, not as a zodlogist, is he even 
mildly interested in Towzer’s sweet parlor 
tricks, however fully he may recognize the 
fact that these tricks could never have 
evolved unless the dog had evolved first. 
To return to the philologist and the lay- 
man by whom he is judged, it is a precisely 
parallel indifference to the beauty wrought 
by the instrument which nettles the judge. 
And yet the cases are not altogether paral- 
lel. When Towzer has performed his tricks 
and when Ponto has saved the drowning 
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man’s life, they relapse, it is true, into the 
status of mere dog—but even the zodlogist’s 
dog is of interest to all of us. But when 
Achilles has bewailed the death of his be- 
loved Patroclus and Clytemnestra has 
done her worst, what are we to do with 
the Greek aorists that are left on our 
hands? There is a traditional mode of pro- 
cedure which arranges them into patterns. 
It is called grammar. The man who is in 
charge of grammar and is called a gram- 
marian is regarded by all plain men as a 
frigid and dehumanized pedant. 

It is not difficult to understand the very 
pallid status of linguistics in America. 
The purely instrumental usefulness of lan- 
guage study is recognized, of course, but 
there is not and cannot be in this country 
that daily concern with foreign modes of 
expression that is so natural on the conti- 
nent of Europe, where a number of lan- 
guages jostle each other in every-day life. 
In the absence of a strong practical motive 
for linguistic pursuits the remoter, more 
theoretical, motives are hardly given the 
opportunity to flower. But it would be a 
profound mistake to ascribe our current in- 
difference to philological matters entirely 
to the fact that English alone serves us 
well enough for all practical purposes. 
There is something about language itself, 
or rather about linguistic differences, that 
offends the American spirit. That spirit 1s 
tationalistic to the very marrow of its 
bone. Consciously, if not unconsciously, 
we are inclined to impatience with any ob- 
ject or idea or system of things which can- 
not give a four-square reckoning of itself 
in terms of reason and purpose. We see this 
spirit pervading our whole scientific out- 
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